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Possibly no one subject is discussed more often or as vehemently by students who participate in 


forensic speaking contests as the “decisions” rendered on their participation. While it is true 


unqualified judges are sometimes assigned to evaluate the effectiveness of student performance, 


the fact remains that all of us have experienced variations in decisions even when qualified 


judges were used. The present article is presented with the hope that a clearer understanding of 


some of the problems involved in judging speaking contests will result in a more tolerant and 


objective point of view toward judges and their decisions. 


Decisions in Forensic Speaking 





HARVEY CROMWELL, Mississippi State College for Women 


In a tournament in which my students par- 
ticipated recently, there were eight divisions 
of individual speaking activities. In only one 
division did the three judges involved agree in 
their selection of the most effective speaker. 
In the other divisions, there was no uniformity 
of agreement. Yet, in each division, three col- 
lege professors with advanced degrees in 
Speech served as the judges. This lack of 
agreement among judges of the comparative 
effectiveness of student forensic speakers, 
however is not unusual. In fact, all of us have 
experienced variations in judgment either as 
judges, speakers, or coaches. Knower'’ in a 
statistical study of 13,265 judgments made of 
students speaking in contests, emphasized the 
extent of this variability in evaluating the 
performance of student speakers. He found 
that 51% of the individuals judgments varied 
from one to eight ranks away from the speak- 
er’s final average rank. Regarding the vari- 
ance in the scores a speaker may expect from 
auditors, Bryan and Wilke ’ report “a speaker 
may expect a range reaction to his speech 
which covers a third of the entire gamut.” 
Monroe, Remmers, and Lyle * have shown the 
reliability coefficient for the judgment of one 
auditor versus another regarding the general 
effectiveness of a speaker to be .30. Do these 
results imply we, the judges, are incapable of 
differentiating between effective and ineffec- 

'F. H. Knower, “A Study of Rank-Order Methods of 


Evaluating Performances in Speech Contests.” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 24 (1940), 633-644. 

*A. I. Bryan and W. H. Wilke, “Audience Techniques 
in Rating Public Speakers,”’ Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 26 (1942), 371-381. 

w_4:. H. Monroe, H. H. Remmers, and E. V. Lyle, 

Measuring the Effectiveness of Public Speaking in a 
Beginning Course,” Bulletin of Purdue University, 27, 
Studies in Higher Education, 29 (1939) No. 1, 27. 
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tive speaking performance? Do they mean de- 
cisions are so unreliable that forensic speak- 
ing contests should be abandoned? Do they 
indicate scientific techniques for evaluating 
the effectiveness of student performance is 
impossible? Rather than abolishing speech 
contests and the evaluation of student speak- 
ing performance, the variability in judgments 
rendered should be a challenge to: 


1. Understand more fully the nature of the 
problems involved in evaluating student 
speakers, 


2. Adopt the methods which scientific re- 
search have shown to be most reliable 
and valid for evaluating specific types of 
student speaking performance, and 


3. Promote a wider acceptance of a point of 
view toward student performance in 
speech contests that is neither “all-win” 
nor “all-failure.” 


Space limitations do not permit a full dis- 
cussion of the nature of the problems involved 
in evaluating student speakers. A brief state- 
ment of some of the problems, however, 
should be helpful. In the first place, judging a 
student speaker’s performance is a subjective 
procedure. Unfortunately, objective standard- 
ized criteria such as we use for determining 
the length, width, height, weight, etc., of 
tangible materials are not applicable to the 
subjective with the same degree of reliability. 
But even if we had reliable, valid criteria or 
standards for evaluating a speech, we would 
still not be including those factors which in- 
fluence the judge, rater, or listener. As Simon 
has stated it, “a judge is objective or subjec- 











tive in terms of his habits, not in terms of the 
criteria or the ballot or the items on a criti- 
cism sheet.” * 


Here are included such individual factors 
as the halo effect, the order of arranging sub- 
ject material within the speech, the order of 
speaking, style of delivery, use of notes, and 
preconceived attitudes regarding the speaker 
or subject material presented.” These are just 
a few of the variables that amplify the prob- 
lem of evaluating student speakers. 


Recognizing these variables exist, the an- 
swer to more reliable decisions seems to lie in 
an understanding of the methods and proce- 
dures used in evaluating speech performance 
and in selecting and using those techniques 
that have been shown to possess the highest 
reliability for specific types of speaking per- 
formance. Since rank-order and ratings are 
the types of decisions most often used, we will 
consider them as they apply to forensic speak- 
ing. 

Rank-Order. In rank-order evaluation a 
single judge, or a group of judges, rank the 
speakers in order, giving a rank of “1” to the 
best speaker, “2” to the second best, and so on, 
until a numerical rating has been given each 
speaker. If more than one judge is used, the 
ranks are computed to determine a final total 
rank. Knower,* on the basis of his study of 
comparative rank-order decisions given in 
speech contests, has reported several conclu- 
sions of interest: 


1. The correlation of two judges in ranking 
1,269 extemporaneous speakers was .46. 
On this basis and by the use of the 
Brown-Spearman prediction formula it 
would require eight judges to provide a 
reliability of .87. 


2. Speakers ranked at both ends of the dis- 
tribution (best and poorest speakers) are 
ranked with greater reliability than 
speakers ranked in intermediate posi- 
tions. 


3. Speakers speaking in first or last posi- 
tions are more commonly ranked in an 


* Quoted by K. F. Robinson, Teaching Speech in Sec- 
ondary School (New York, 1951), 120. 

* For related abstracts and/or bibliography see H. Gil- 
kinson, Outlines of Research in General Speech (Min- 
neapolis, 1943); Table of Contents of Speech Monographs 
(1951). 

* Knower, 644. 


7 W. Thompson, “Is there a Yard Stick for Measuring 
Speaking Skills,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 29 
(1943), 87-91. 


*R. S. Woodward, Experimental Psychology, (New 


York, 1938), 372-375. 
® Monroe, Remmers, and Lyle, 18. 
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intermediate than in a high or low posi- 
tion; and speakers who are assigned the 
highest final average rank by judges most 
frequently speak in next to last or in 
some other intermediate position. 


Thompson ‘ in a study of the reliability of 
rank-order found the average reliability co- 
efficient of rank-order judgments for six se- 
ries of judges was —.14. Woodward“ reports 
rank-order correlations of judges to vary 
from .326 to .425. 


Regarding rank-order as a method of evalu- 
ating speaking performance, the low reliabil- 
ity of judges’ rankings implies the practice of 
declaring numerical rankings such as first, 
second, and so forth, an unsatisfactory method 
unless a panel of at least eight judges is used. 


Ratings. In order to assist the judges in ar- 
riving at decisions that are more analytic, sys- 
tematic, and based on similar factors, nu- 
merous rating scales and instructions have 
been developed. Examples of these scales are 
the Bryan-Wilke Speech Profile, Robinson's 
Speech Evaluation Chart, Thompson’s Diag- 
nostic Speech Scale, and the Purdue Rating 
Scale. Rating scales of these types include 
items which are to be used as standards for 
evaluating the speaker’s performance. The 
most usual practice is to interpretate the items 
in terms of a numerical value, determine the 
sum of the values of the items, and interpre- 
tate the sum in terms of ratings such as poor, 
fair, good, excellent, superior. Several con- 
clusions have been reported regarding the use 
of rating scales. 


1. Ratings on the average tend to fall above 
a theoretical average. 


2. Judges tend to generalize about the 
speech performance as a whole in terms 
of their reaction to one or more of the in- 
dividual items of the scale. 


3. A tendency to place equal weight on each 
item contained in the scale. 


4. There is no evidence that judges improve 
their evaluation by the use of rating 
scales. 


In spite of the criticism presented, other evi- 
dence supports the desirability of using rating 
scales for evaluating student speaking per- 
formance. For example: 


1. Monroe, Remmers and Lyle’ report 4 
correlation of .50 between the judgments 
of two speech teachers; Gilkinson and 
Knower ™ found a correlation of .77 for 
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the average ratings of two instructors; 
Drushal”™ reports an average self-cor- 
relation of .69 for four experienced teach- 
ers. These correlations are higher than 
those reported for judges using rank- 
order. 


2. Monroe,” Eckert and Keys," Thomp- 
son “ and Gilkinson and Knower ” report 
equal or higher correlations between 
using a rating scale which includes sev- 
eral items and a general effectiveness 
(linear type) scale, that requires the 
judge to merely rate a speaker on some 
basis such as poor, fair, good, excellent, 
or superior. 


As may be noted, the highest reliability co- 
efficients for judges’ evaluation of speakers 


”H. Gilkinson and F. H. Knower, “A Study of Stand- 
ardized Personality Tests and Skill in Speech,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 32 (1941), 161-175. 


1 J. G. Drushal, ‘An Objective Analysis of Two Tech- 
a of Teaching Delivery in Public Speaking,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, 25 (1939), 561-569. 


® Monroe, 16. 


WR. G. Eckert and N. Keys, “Public Speaking as a 
Clue to Personality,’”’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 24, 
(1940), 144-153. 


4“ Thompson, 90. 
% Gilkinson and Knower, 164. 




























stand.—Cicero 









Shakespeare 





Rhetoric is useful because things that are true and things that 
are just have a natural tendency to prevail over their opposites, so 
that if the decisions of judges are not what they ought to be, the de- 
feat must be due to the speakers themselves, and they must be 
blamed accordingly.—Aristotle 


No man can be eloquent on a subject that he does not under- 





Suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with this spe- 
cial observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature.— 


The discourse is to be not a mere agglomeration of statements, 
but an organism, fitted to move as one thought.—Genung 


have been reported for ratings. It may also be 
noted that the use of a general effectiveness 
scale (linear type) gives results that are equal 
to those obtained by using the rating scales 
which include several items. If these condi- 
tions are as reported, the use of the general 
effectiveness scale that would rate perform- 
ance on some basis such as poor, fair, good, ex- 
cellent, or superior seems to be the most rea- 
sonable answer to our problem regarding de- 
cisions in forensic speaking contests. 


The third consideration, promoting a wider 
acceptance of a point of view toward student 
performance in speech contests that is neither 
“all-win” nor “all-failure,” is extremely im- 
portant. If students and coaches will under- 
stand the subjectivity and variability of judg- 
ments; if we can become aware and generous 
of the abilities of others; if we will, to use an 
old expression, recognize the lasting value of 
speech contests is the development of the stu- 
dent rather than a certificate; and if we, the 
teachers, set the example while using the best 
judging techniques possible, there will be less 
criticism of decisions, and student speaking 
contests can continue to offer a great deal to 
the development of both the student and our 
field of study. 





Professor Hollis Bailey Todd is director of forensics at Mississippi College. He received the 


Bachelor of Arts degree from Mississippi College in 1940 and the Master of Arts degree from 


Louisiana State University in 1949. He is completing requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy 


degree at the University of Southern California. Professor Todd became a member of PKD when 


he served as director of forensics at Ouachita College (Arkansas Beta). 


What Constitutes an Oration For a 
College Oratorical Contest 


Ho tuts B. Topp, Mississippi College 


Since the days of attic orators there has 
been considerable differences of opinion as to 
what constitutes an oration and particularly 
which style of composition and delivery is 
best. I hope we as forensic coaches and judges 
will be able to achieve a little more uninimity 
of agreement as to what oratory is. Agreement 
on this subject perhaps is not as important to 
the forensic coach as it is to the student who is 
the victim of most of the differences of opin- 
ion. The student often comes away from a 
contest much bewildered. You hear this ques- 
tion, “What is oratory? I thought I knew, but I 
guess I didn’t.” Then the coach is faced with 
the oft repeated task of explaining that coach- 
es differ in their opinions of what oratory is. 
You frequently hear, “But coach, the judges 
said I had an extemporaneous speech and not 
an oration.” Well, that is quite possible if the 
person in question left the choice of words to 
the inspiration of the moment so as to develop 
a previously prepared and memorized outline. 
This could justifiably be called an extempor- 
aneous speech. 

Words have not lost their power to shape 
the course of history—but history making 
speeches are not born on the spur of the mo- 
ment—or with no other purpose than to talk 
to one tired judge in a small class room. We 
must consider the goals to be achieved by so- 
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called oratorical contest or it has lost its pur- 
pose and reason for being. 

The oratorical contest is not an end in it- 
self. It is a means to an end. That end is to 
develop within the student the consciousness 
of and the desire for a command or a use of 
the word science technique. Language has de- 
veloped over the centuries. The progress of 
civilization is told in its development; the fu- 
ture of civilization lies in its use. Only as stu- 
dents of public speaking are impressed with 
the necessity of the acquisition of the tools of 
their trade will they have a hand in the mold- 
ing and development of that future. Simple 
words express simple ideas to simple people. 
But exact well planned word choice is essen- 
tial to convey complex ideas to people who 
think. A crude earthen pot held the food of the 
savage but would hardly suffice for the king’s 
table. Let us even go further with our analogy. 
The china vessel of the king’s table would 
serve the need of the savage and would be 
highly acceptable to him; however, the crude 
earthen pot would neither be acceptable or 
desirable on the king’s table. The finished 
product of oratory is characterized by the 
careful choice of words that portray the exact 
shades of thought. By being oratorical in word 
choice does not mean the choice of five syllable 
words with complete disregard for thought 
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content. Although this was the practice of the 
orators who chose the grand or Asian style, it 
should never be allowed. Nevertheless, a care- 
ful choice of simple, yet explicit words should 
be practiced and encouraged. 

We hear a great deal about being natural 
and conversational in delivery. These are 
rather general and obscure terms in them- 
selves as these characteristics will vary with 
the personality of the individuals who happen 
to be conversing and the nature of the subject 
under consideration. The men of our nation 
who have been considered great orators have 
been great because they had great subjects 
and felt strongly about the information they 
possessed on the subject. This fact has been 
attested to by the practice of Webster, Hane, 
Lincoln, Douglas, Ingersol, Clay, Jefferson, 
Roosevelt, Wilkie, and scores of others. All of 
these men whether by conscious effort or not 
leave us living evidence of the oratorical 
tradition which follows the pattern of inven- 
tion, disposition, expression, memory, and de- 
livery—all being united into an effective 
whole. 

It should be remembered that words are 
mostly symbols of thoughts and things. An 
idea or a purpose sufficiently profound for an 
oration demands for itself careful selection 
and arrangement of those symbols in order to 
convey to the audience the design and objec- 
tive of the speaker. Now let us not be misled. 
Iam not advocating pomposity or the grand 
style of the old orator who was prone to use 
Marathon sentences and beautiful, indefinite, 
general terminology. One of the purposes of 
an oration is communication of a specific idea. 
This can be achieved only through the care- 
ful choice of words which express the exact 
idea of the orator. If the ideas are clean, sharp, 
and well defined they can be clothed in words 
that achieve the desired purpose. If the ideas 
are hazy, it results in vague expressions, 
rambling generalities, and broad abstractions. 

An exhibition of good platform decorum 
though a desirable attribute for a speech 
situation is a poor substitute for thought con- 
tent and word choice in a college oratorical 
contest. It might be well to repeat, it is a 
learning process and not an exhibition that is 
trying to substitute sound effects for sound 
ideas. Let me conclude with what I consider 
oratory. 





Ho.uts B. Topp 


An oration consists of a carefully developed 
manuscript on a theme which is vital in sub- 
ject matter and interest factors, both to the 
speaker and the audience. The words should 
be carefully chosen in such a manner that no 
other word or words can express the idea as 
clearly and conscisely as the final choice. It 
should be the objective of the orator to paint 
word pictures— clear dynamic word pictures 
— which focus the attention of the audience on 
the theme of the oration and achieve the final 
desired goal— communication. 

After the manuscript has thus been careful- 
ly prepared, the content should be committed 
to memory and delivered without the use of 
manuscript or notes. 

In conclusion, the college orator of 1953 
must realize there is no short cut or easy road 
to becoming an effective orator. Every student 
of oratory should consider carefully the ad- 
vice of Quintillian, “The art of speaking de- 
pends on great labor, constant study, varied 
exercise, repeated trials, the deepest sagacity, 
and the readiest judgment.” Or in the words 
of a contemporary orator, Winston Churchill, 
the same idea is expressed thus, “I need not 
recount the pains I have taken to prepare, (for 
his orations in Parliament) nor the effort I 
had made to hide the work of preparation.” 





MANIFEST DESTINY, 1951 


LENORA Owens, Oklahoma Central State College 


“American possibilities for growth and ex- 
pansion are hedged in by natural barriers. 
Our population may advance to the Missis- 
sippi, but from there on our destiny is sealed.” 


These words delivered from the lips of 
Thomas Jefferson in 1800 expressed a com- 
mon point of view that most Americans held 
until about 1840. However, as the footloose 
and fecund pioneers advanced ever west- 
ward; as new vistas of expansion were opened 
by the Santa Fe and Oregon Trails; as Amer- 
ican settlers poured into the far away valleys 
of the Willamette, the rolling hills of Cali- 
fornia and the plains and piney woods of 
Texas, a new interpretation of America’s 
destiny prevaded our thinking. 

Now our destiny—made manifest, in what 
some called the noble purposes of God, was 
to occupy the continent from the shores of 
Maine to the rolling waters of the Pacific— 
from 54-40 in the North to the waters of the 
Rio Grande in the South. 

By 1898, manifest destiny, as this policy was 
called, had completely refuted the earlier 
thinking relative to expansion. Now we had 
occupied the continent and were looking for 
other areas in which to further prove our 
work and establish our power. The oppor- 
tunity came with the Spanish American War. 
For here the march of the flag went on as it 
was raised over the South Seas, the Carib- 
bean and the waters of Asia. America was 
now a world power with global responsibili- 
ties. No longer could we follow the admoni- 
tions of Washington and stay out of the affairs 
of the old world. For their problems had now 
become our problems. Consequently, we 
fought world wars one and two and emerged 
as the leading power of the age. As a result, 
in our hands rests the future of man, the des- 
tiny of civilization. 


Will we arise to the occasion and meet the 
challenge as our forefathers met the chal- 
lenge of the forest, the plain and the desert 
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in conquering the continent? Will we meet 
it in the same spirit as those who carried the 
flag over the world in building our empire; 
in the same spirit as those who twice in a 
generation against overwhelming odds, fol- 
lowed the battle stained cross and crucified 
those who would destroy freedom and en- 
slave mankind? 


Will we meet the problem straight forward 
that manifest destiny, 1951, has thrust upon 
us? Will we unselfishly survey our position 
and realize that if we fail now we will have 
failed all those who bled and died all the 
way from Bunker Hill to the sands of Iwo 
Jima? Yes, have failed all those who cleared 
our forests, commanded our ships, spoke in 
our council halls, passed our laws, taught our 
schools— made our nation. 


The hour of decision is now. For as we as- 
semble today the forces that would destroy 
freedom, abrogate the dignity of man, the 
twin drives of our greatness, are at work. Not 
only is democracy threatened the world over, 
but the forces of evil are rapidly reaching 
the point where the gauntlet of war will be 
thrown down. Even as we talk, a plane is shot 
down here, a terse diplomatic note exchanged 
there, and mechanized armies are in the field, 
virtually the world around. One minor inci- 
dent in far away Manchuria or Berlin could 
well prove to be the loose stone that started 
the avalanche of world war three, a war that 
must never come to pass if our destiny of 
1951 is to be fulfilled. For duty plainly beck- 
ons to us to provide the world leadership that 
the present situation so urgently demands. 
Leadership, that apparently we, the United 
States, alone can provide. 

Are we willing to drop selfish motives and 
endeavor to “lay the ax at the root of the 
evil?” Are we to ignore the fate of those be- 
hind the iron curtain where liberty is crushed 
under the heel of dictatorship? Are we going 
to be mere world opportunists and seek to 
build a world commercial empire as a result 
of our position? World leadership doesn’t 
mean mere opportunity to expand the field 
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for American investments, dollar diplomacy. 
It doesn’t mean economic cartels, favored na- 
tion agreements, unilateral actions and re- 
lated programs that close the markets and 
sources of raw materials to nations and thus 
enhance one of the paramount economic 
causes of war. 


The type of world leadership that is called 
for in 1951 doesn’t mean alliances and other 
programs that divide the world. It doesn’t 
mean a program that fails to comprehend the 
shadow cast over the free institutions by the 
world wide march of fascism and commu- 
nism. It doesn’t mean a program that fails to 
recognize one of the most obvious facts of 
our time, namely the immutable interdepend- 
ence of the family of nations. Effective world 
leadership today calls for the abandonment 
of those instruments of policy that have failed 
for the last 1000 years. It calls for an alert- 
ness, based on understanding, free from poli- 
tics. 


Yes, if America is to fulfill its destiny, made 
manifest in the scientific and mechanized 
world in which we live, then an unselfish, 
realistic, and Christian approach to the prob- 
lems must become the common denominator 
of our actions. 


We must abandon opportunism and selfish- 
ness and be willing to approach the problem 
from the philosophy of the Sermon on the 
Mount. For, indeed, destiny has placed upon 
our shoulders almost the responsibility of 


God. 


We must approach our position of leader- 
ship with an understanding that fascism, com- 
munism and another war, which is certain 
to spread these diabolical institutions rather 
than check them, will destroy civilization as 
we know it. We must approach the problem 
with a knowledge that modern transportation 
and communication has so reduced the size 
of the globe that no spot on its surface is more 
than forty or fifty hours away from the near- 
est air port. It must be realized that the na- 
tions of the world are all neighbors, not unlike 
a group of householders crowded together on 
a city block, a fire hazard is the concern of all. 


Realism tells us that as long as the fires of 
communism and fascism burn and smolder 
anywhere, that as long as one nation is a po- 
tential aggressor, that no nation or combina- 
tion of nations is safe. 


Realizing this, our duty becomes clear. 
Manifest destiny again becomes the watch- 
word. We must provide the leadership for 
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which oppressed peoples everywhere are cry- 
ing. Leadership that takes advantage of the 
fact there are millions in communist and 
fascist countries who desire peace and are 
willing to help destroy the tinder box of world 
war three. Somehow these peoples must be 
reached and their desires and aspirations uni- 
fied and directed. 


To respond to such leadership, those behind 
the iron curtain and elsewhere must have 
confidence. They must respect the sincerity 
of those who come to “lead them from the 
wilderness.” Such respect will not be born 
from greed, imperialism or other selfishly im- 
pelled motives. It will not bloom under the 
shadow of planes and cannon alone. It can be 
conceived only if we demonstrate to the 
world that we come only to serve, that our 
motives are pure, that we do not desire terri- 
tory, economic advantages, or social privi- 
leges. 

When such seeds as these are planted in 
the soils of discontent the world around and 
when the tender plants of protest are nur- 
tured and cultivated, our leadership will be 
honored, but not until then. In the eyes of 
oppressed millions we are the aggressors in 
Korea, we dropped the atomic bomb in Ja- 
pan, we are drilling the oil wells in Saudia 
Arabia and we are seeking to shackle the 
world with our way of life. 


Needless to say, we cannot meet the de- 
mands in atmosphere so unfriendly. Our 
proffered hand of leadership, though straight 
from the heart, will be refused. What, then, 
is the problem? How can we meet our re- 
sponsibilities in 1951 that destiny has thrust 
upon us? We can meet them only by pro- 
grams of education and counter propaganda 
to the end that our motives are clear and will 
be accepted. Somehow a clarion call of free- 
dom must be sounded so that half dead souls 
will be aroused and the leadership we are 
willing to offer will find tens of millions of 
willing followers. 


With men and women in free lands march- 
ing together, supplemented by the clandestine 
cooperation of those under the lash of tyran- 
ny, we will be fulfilling our destiny, 1951. We 
will be supplying the leadership that decent 
people everywhere are demanding. As in 1840 
and 1898 when manifest destiny led us to oc- 
cupy a continent and build an empire, today, 
1951, duty is whispering that we take the lead 
in building a structure of world peace based 
on human decency and understanding—that 
we must do for such is manifest destiny, 1951. 





A Simple Three-Letter Word 


Bruce K. Borey, Michigan State College 


I hate Jews! Not just some of them; all of 
them! I hate all Jews! And whether you agree 
with that statement entirely, or not, you will 
have to concede one point to me. Basically, a 
Jew is a Jew, and there is no getting around 
it or escaping that fact. 

Now, to say what I have just said, in a 
public speech, is cause for righteous shock 
and indignation. It’s going too far in abusing 
the privilege of free speech. But in the same 
breath, I would like to ask you this question: 
Are you equally shocked or indignant when 
you, and you alone, are confronted by an ex- 
ponent of such foul-mouthed talk? In the 
main, I think the answer would be “no.” Rath- 
er, I imagine that most of you would ignore 
the words with little or no resentment be- 
cause you have heard such sentiments ex- 
pressed so often. A Jew is a Jew. 

Suppose you were talking with someone 
who said, quite innocently, “Did you know 
that Borey was a Jew?” I think then that 
many of you would have a marked inner re- 
action which might take such forms as these: 

Automatically deciding that Mr. Borey is 
not the kind of person one likes to meet so- 
cially, although, granting that one can’t help 
running into Jews in school or in business. 

Automatically putting yourself on guard 
against his expected sharp financial practices. 

Automatically suspecting his political views 
of being tinged with communism. 

Automatically shrinking away . . . All per- 
haps, before you have ever met Mr. Borey. 

But maybe I am wrong. Maybe some of you 
do know Mr. Borey. And you might say, “No, 
I don’t feel that way towards him at all. He’s 
different. He’s an exception.” To many peo- 
ple, Jack Benny or Betty Grable or Jascha 
Heifitz are exceptions. But they are all ex- 
ceptions. 

Many who have personal acquaintanceship 
with individual Jews have no dislike for 
them, but on the contrary, genuine respect; 
and yet, at the same time they harbor an- 
tipathy against the Jews in general. Why? 
How did this distasteful connotation of a 
simple three ietter word begin? How have we 
arrived at the point where the words “Jew” 


and “undesirable” are synonymous? Every- 
thing has a cause, and history has a logical 
one in this case. 

Until the Crusades, personal relations be- 
tween Christians and Jews remained, on the 
whole, friendly, and would have continued so 
until today had it not been for repeated 
Church legislation aimed at a total severance 
of social and religious bonds between Chris- 
tians and Jews. The Crusades were little more 
than bitter attempts to establish by force the 
ambitious program of the Church of that day. 
Suddenly, Jews were excluded from working 
at agriculture and from most of the profes- 
sions because they were non-Christians. Con- 
sequently, the Jews were forced into the one 
remaining occupation forbidden to the Chris- 
tians by the Church, namely, lending money. 

Eventually it resulted that many Christian 
noblemen owed large sums of money to Jews, 
and some preferred not to pay it back. These 
nobles then made the happy discovery that 
it was easy to avoid payment of their debts 
by arousing the highly superstitious populace 
to torturing and massacring the Jews under 
the pretext of more Holy Crusades. 

Only the pretext has been altered in his- 
tory, since. The Jews have remained the 
scapegoats in almost every crisis since that 
time. We have even coined memorial phrases 
in honor of the Jew. “He jewed down the 
price,” “he jewed me out of ten dollars,” and 
that timeless aphorism, “don’t be such a Jew.” 

But let’s get back to the aforementioned 
Mr. Borey. We have already established that 
he is not to be trusted because a Jew is a 
Jew. On that premise, we can reach some 
startling conclusions that many of us take 
for granted. 

If Mr. Borey goes into business and suc- 
ceeds, that proves Jews are smart. But if Mr. 
Smith, a non-Jew, succeeds in business, it 
only proves that Mr. Smith is smart. 

If Mr. Borey fails in business, you can rest 
assured he has money salted away some- 
where; all Jews have. But if Mr. Smith fails 
in business, that’s a tough break. 

If Mr. Borey is strange or foreign in his 
habits, it proves that Jews don’t assimilate, 
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and if he is thoroughly American, or indis- 
tinguishable from other natives, he is trying 
to pass himself off as a Gentile. 

If he fails to give to charity, it is because 
Jews are tight. And if he gives generously 
to charity, he is trying to buy his way into 
society. 

If he lives in a Jewish section of town, that 
is because Jews are clannish. And if he lives 
in a section of town where there are no Jews, 
it shows that they will try to horn in every- 
where. 

In short, Mr. Borey is automatically con- 
demned, no matter who he is or what he does. 
Simply because of our conditioned reaction 
to the word “Jew,” we put ourselves on guard 
immediately upon meeting or hearing of him 
in order to save our money and social pres- 
tige; and in the meantime we may offend a 
man from whom we might have profited fi- 
nancially and morally, or we may fail to no- 
tice his attempts to flirt with our wives. 

We act with complete inappropriateness to 
the actual situation at hand. The word “Jew,” 
a sweeping generality created by intentional 
definition, simply is not there. 

Some people, however, cannot learn from 
experience. They continually vote Republi- 
can or Democratic or Socialistic regardless of 
the proposals of these groups. Such people 
would suggest a complete solution in the form 
of deportation. Get the Jews out of here! Or, 
knowing that this could never be done, they 
merely resort to wishing, wishing that at some 
magic midnight hour, all the Jews might van- 
ish from our land. 

Well, if they got their wish, what evil would 
be undone? What blessing would result? The 
next day there would still be as many crimes 
committed, per capita. Our prisons would re- 
main proportionately as full. The number of 
corrupt politicians and office-holders would 
hardly diminish. The strikers would strike. 
John L. Lewis and Petrillo would still haunt 
us. The vicious spectre of communism would 
still hover over us, and no problem of the 
peace would lessen a hair’s breadth. 





There would be no gain then, no blessing? 
Now let’s see what loss there would be. 

Most of the people who make us laugh 
would be gone, for one thing. And many of 
the people who touch our hearts every day; 
our best loved poets, writers, dramatists, 
journalists, best loved radio and movie stars, 
musicians, thousands of such people. 

We'd lose the most democratic newspaper 
in America, the New York Times. We'd lose 
hundreds of great philanthropists, myriads of 
lesser ones, and a staggering number of the 
kindest people in America besides. 

We'd lose so many scientists that the prog- 
ress of mankind would be set back the length 
of your entire lifetime. And among those we 
would lose would be Albert Einstein, James 
Franck, Hertz, Flexner, and Weinberg. 

The list of famous American Jews who con- 
tribute to our culture and well-being is al- 
most inexhaustable. Lippman, Baruch, Horo- 
witz, Rubenstein, Levant, and countless more. 

Now these are truths known by me, Bruce 
Borey, a third generation Irish-English- 
French-Canadian-Baptist. They are spoken 
by me of my own free will in a freedom lov- 
ing land. Spoken by me because I am part 
Irish, and since Caeser’s legions stayed so 
long in Ireland, because I am also part Italian. 
Spoken by me because I descend from the 
British Isles where only seventy matings dis- 
tant, in my own direct line, were cannibals 
—as surely were your ancestors if you claim 
British blood. 

During those days when our forefathers 
were stewing each other’s carcasses in clay 
pots—a mere seventy grandfathers back—the 
Jews had been civilized for 2000 years. They 
had already given to humanity its first con- 
cept of organized law, and the stupendous 
idea of one God. 

At that time, they also produced the most 
deeply discerning and greatest philosopher 
the world has ever known—a man who de- 
voted his entire life to teaching the whole 
truth about human relations: “Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you.” 


So long as you are mindful to say nothing unworthy of yourself, 
nothing untrue, nothing vulgar, you had better forget yourself al- 
together and think only of the audience, how to get them and how 


to hold them.—James Bryce 





The 
President’s Page 


“Speech activities can be the most beneficial experi- 
ence in the educational life of the student.” This was a 
statement made by one of a number of high school 
coaches at a luncheon we held this last week-end during 
our 21st annual high school tournament. How many times 
have I felt this to be true, yet how many times have I 
seen direct violation of the practices which bring this 
about. 





Pi Kappa Delta as a National Speech Honorary has the 
opportunity and the responsibility for improving the gen- 
eral attitude in all types of speech activities. Pi Kappa Delta schools are the 
leaders in the tournament field all over the United States. More tournaments 
have been founded and continuously operated by our chapter members than 
by all other organizations together. I would even venture that more high 
school tournaments are conducted on an invitational basis by our college 
chapters than by any other organization. Pi Kappa Delta has always been in 
the lead in the promotion of healthy forensic competition. Pi Kappa Delta, 
long ago, took the lead in selecting the National debate question. Of course, 
these are records of which we may be proud, but, the significant fact is that 
we have believed in this type of student participation and we must assume 
the responsibility for its guidance. 

Our own National Convention and its accompanying contest events has set 
standards for many schools both in and outside of our fraternity. While it is 
true that many think of our National Convention in terms of a tournament, 
this concept has never been held as fundamental. When we meet in conven- 
tion we are meeting as members of the chapters of a great national forensic 
group to conduct our business. In order to add to this experience of meeting 
together we have included various types of contest activities. At times I have 
been disturbed by the attitude on the part of some coaches and contestants; 
an attitude that we must win honors at the National or go home in disgrace. 
With the finest college speakers in the nation taking part and with judging 
as human as it is, winning honors is, many times, a matter of good fortune 
rather than being superior. My observation over the years, since my first 
Convention in 1928, is that almost all of those taking part in this phase of 
the National could deserve the top spot which go to the few. In order to get 
the most from our activity, we need to remember that our greatest value will 
come from participation, not from ratings or trophies. 


Pi Kappa Delta needs to continue its wholesome program of conducting 
tournaments and speech activities which will emphasize the great value ob- 
tained from participating in speech experience. There is nothing wrong with 
competition. The true evils develop in the attitude of the coach who feels he 
must win. I would like an answer to the question of how we can justify the 
expenditure of our budget and our time upon a few people for the sake of 
honors which may come to them and to our school. Let’s resolve to keep the 
art of speech “beautiful and just,” with all of our competition designed to 
promote excellence and good fellowship. 
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From the 
Secretary’s Desk 


Two new chapters have been installed during the 
month of February. The Iowa Kappa chapter originally 
installed at Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa in 
1924 but inactive since 1934 was re-installed on February 
6. Miss Gladys Kuehl, a graduate of Huron College, is 
in charge of forensics. Buena Vista has an enrollment of 
500 students and is a private college under the control 
of the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church. We welcome Iowa Kappa back into Pi Kappa 
Delta. 

Chapter number 226, California Theta, was formally installed at Pasadena 
College on February 21 by Professor Emmett Long of Pepperdine College. 
The sponsor of the Pasadena chapter is James H. Jackson. The college has an 
enrollment of 700 students and is a private college controlled by the Church 
of the Nazarene. They have had a strong forensic program for a number of 
years and should prove to be a fine addition to the southern California col- 
ony of Pi Kappa Delta colleges. 


New Belt Loop for Keys 


At its meeting last summer the National Council gave considerable thought 
to the problem now faced by Pi Kappa Delta men wishing to wear the key. 
Wrist watches and vest-less suits have all but eliminated the watch chain 
from which keys were formerly suspended. The Balfour Company, national 
jewelers for Pi Kappa Delta, have developed a new safety-fast belt loop 
from which keys may now be worn. It promises to be a real hit with college 
men who would like to wear the PKD emblem. Look for it at the headquar- 
ters desk at the national convention. The probable price is $2.75 plus taxes 
of 22 percent. 


Place Memberships and Order Keys at Kalamazoo 


The secretary will have plenty of supplies—membership and advanced 
standing application forms, key order blanks, constitutions, and rituals at 
Kalamazoo. Be sure to get any supplies you need. You may file membership 
and advanced standing applications and order keys right at the headquarters 
desk. We will be glad to figure prices for you. There will be a full display of 
keys for you to see. 


Latest Membership and Key Order 


As this report goes to the Editor the latest membership filed was number 
26830, Joseph Quick, Missouri Valley College. The latest key was number 
16331 ordered for Michael Yanney of Nebraska State Teachers College at 
Kearney. Who will be next? Tomorrow’s mail will probably tell. 
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Miss Grace Walsh and members of the national discussion group, Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire. 


National Discussion Winners 


Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire 


William Larson, moderator, and discussers 
Joan Reidy, Patricia Litsheim, George Gerner, 
and Richard Bennett of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Eau Claire (Zeta) placed first in the 
second National Contest in Public Discussion 
sponsored by the University of Illinois at Chi- 
cago. The University of Chicago placed sec- 
ond and the University of Texas was third. 

Colleges and universities participating in 
the discussion contest submitted 25-minute 
tape recordings of their discussion of the topic, 
“How Can We Most Effectively Combat Com- 
munism?” These recordings were judged by 
facultymembers from nonparticipating 
schools. In the district contest judged by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Illinois, 
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Eau Claire won over 27 colleges and univer- 
sities from 17 states. In the regional contests, 
12 semi-finalists were judged at Brooklyn 
College, Nebraska University, and Western 
Michigan College. Eau Claire placed first in 
the Brooklyn College regional over Iowa State 
College, Notre Dame University, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Judges of the national round, held at the 
Speech Association of America meeting in 
Cincinnati, were Dr. A. Craig Baird, State 
University of Iowa; Dr. Jeffery Auer, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; and Mr. J. K. Petersen of 
radio station WLW, Cincinnati. 

Miss Grace Walsh, director of forensics at 
Wisconsin Zeta, was coach of the national 
winners. 
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i Ridin’ the Provinces 


Dear PKD’s: 


As I write this I have to take back some 
of the former thanks for the fine way in which 
many of you have sent me news, articles, and 
personal notes because the “ole mail pouch” 
has really been empty. So empty that for a 
time I was afraid I would be forced to use my 
picture to fill space. I have written a num- 
ber of students and teachers for articles on 
forensic speaking but somehow they didn’t 
arrive. 


Past issues of the Forensic have contained 
articles on debate, discussion, and extempo- 
raneous speaking. This issue is devoted to the 
original oration. There has been considerable 
discussion from time to time regarding this 
type of forensic speaking. This issue of the 


| Forensic makes no attempt to settle any of the 


questions; but it does contain an interesting 
article (I had hoped to have at least two 
more) by Professor Todd and several orations 
by PKD’s which received superior ratings in 
the last National PKD convention. What do 
you think of the original oration as an inter- 
collegiate forensic activity? What are the 
characteristics of a good original oration? 
What benefits have you received from pre- 
paring and presenting an oration? How, if 
any, does the original oration differ from an 
extemporaneous persuasive speech? These 
are a few of many questions to which you 
maye have some answers. Why don’t you pre- 
pare an article of about 500 words on some 
phase of the original oration and send it to 
me for inclusion in one of the future issues 
of the Forensic. 


Pictures—I can use group pictures! 











To be truly eloquent is to speak to a purpose.—Hugh Blair 


Every man who says frankly and fully what he thinks is so far 
doing a public service. We should be grateful to him for attacking 
most unsparingly our most cherished opinions.—Leslie Stephen 





Truly, many of you have been more than 
considerate in sending articles, chapter news, 
tournament results, and pictures for the 
Forensic. As I have written on other occa- 
sions, the Forensic is the voice of Pi Kappa 
Delta and that voice is strong or weak in 
proportion to what you the members make 
it. The more it is a part of you and your 
chapter, the more it will mean to you and the 
more enjoyment you will get from reading 
its pages. Do you realize that in spite of the 
wide response I have had regarding chapter 
notes that the Forensic during the past two 
years has not included news from over 50 
percent of our chapters? You can help me 
make the Forensic represent all PKD chap- 
ters. Will you? 

This issue is going to press several days 
ahead of its schedule so it may reach you 
before the National Convention. 

We are still very interested in increasing 
the circulation of the Forensic among our 
non-active members. Will you contact your 
alumni for subscriptions—rate is $1.00 for a 
year or $2.50 for three years. Send the sub- 
scriptions and the names and addresses of 
your alumni to Professor Emil Pfister, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Forensic, Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

I know Kalamazoo College has made every 
possible preparation for the best National 
convention—the rest is up to us. May we all 
do a grand job, have a good time, and make 
many lasting friends. 

See you April 5 at Kalamazoo! 


Your Eprror 





CLAYTON D. Forp, province of Illinois 


MEET THE GOVERNORS 


Governor Clayton Ford received his ad- 
vanced degrees from the University of Min- 
nesota. His field of intensification for grad- 
uate work was in political science. He taught 
one year at the University of Minnesota be- 
fore joining the faculty at the Principia Col- 
lege in 1930 as instructor of government. He 
took over the debate squad the same fall; in 
fact he persuaded the Dean of the College to 
institute debate as an extra-curricular activ- 
ity. He served as Secretary-Treasurer for the 
Kansas-Missouri Debate Directors Associa- 
tion from 1934 to 1937. A debate team from 
Principia took second place in the Missouri 


State Tournament in 1934. The Illinois Rho 
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Chapter was granted the Principia College in 
1940. Professor Ford was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Province of the Illinois in 
1950 and Governor in 1952. He is the current 
head of the Department of Government and 
Director of the School of Government which 
is a foundation established at the Principia 
College. The College sponsors a Public Affairs 
Conference which has been under the direc- 
tion of Governor Ford since 1939. Discussion 
is the main vehicle offered to the students 
from some thirty Mid-Western Colleges who 
attend the conference. Dr. Ford was a mem- 
ber of the 1950 summer faculty at Harvard 
University. 
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DALTON R. Burcu, Jr., Mississippi Southern College 


PKD Wins Rotary Foundation Award 


Dalton R. Burch, Jr.. Mississippi Southern College, °52, 
has been awarded a Rotary Foundation Fellowship for ad- 
vanced study abroad during the 1953-54 school year. He 
will study political science in the British Isles. 


As an undergraduate student, Burch was a member of 
the Mississippi Delta Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta and the 
college varsity debate team. He was active in dramatics, 
manager of the Southern, college annual, and nominated 
to Who's Who in American Universities and Colleges. He 
was vice-president of his senior class and president of the 
local chapter of the Baptist Student Union, Phi Eta Sigma, 
Pi Kappa Delta, Pi Kappa Pi, and Pi Tau. 


He is now studying for the Master of Arts degree at Mis- 
Sissippi Southern College. 
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Home of the Speech Department of Washington State College. 











1 Chapter Notes 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


Eighty-two debating teams representing 
nineteen schools from Idaho, Washington, 
Montana, and Oregon participated in the 
Washington Gamma tournament held at Pull- 
man, November 21-22. Professor W. H. Veatch 
is director of the tournament. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Illinois Pi debaters won eight of ten de- 
bates in the Illinois State Normal University 
Invitational Forensics tournament held on 
January 9-10. Entered in the division for ex- 
perienced debaters, John Knowles and 
Charles McNames, affirmative, defeated teams 
from Southeast Missouri State, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Olivet College, and Wheaten College 
and lost to the University of Illinois. The 
negative team, Lois Nordboe and Doris Ol- 
son, won from Augustana College, Southeast 
Missouri State, Illinois State Normal, and IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University and lost to Illinois 
College. Other debaters who participated in 
the experienced division, were Patricia Scho- 
field, Mary Jean Lynette, James Skipper, and 
Eugene Beckman. Lenna Bond, John Erwin, 
Geraldine Casper, and Barbara Acherman 
participated in the divisions for inexperienced 
debaters. 

On February 6, the varsity debaters, 
Knowles, McNames, Schofield, Nordboe, and 
Lynette participated in the varsity debate 
tournament held at Illinois Eastern State 
Teachers College, where they won six and 
lost two. On the same date, Skipper, Erwin, 
Olson, Bond, Beckman, Casper, and Acker- 
man won eleven and lost five in the Purdue 
University Novice Debate tournament. 


Speaking on “The Known Crisis,” Skipper 
won first place and a $25.00 award in the an- 
nual Jack Selke Memorial Oratorical Con- 
test held on the Northern Illinois Campus, 
February 2; Schofield was second with an 
oration on the subject “Without Faith”; “Edu- 
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cation a la Carte 


” was the topic of Lynette, 
third place winner. 


Dr. Paul Crawford is director of forensics. 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Fifty-five students from eight colleges and 
universities participated in the annual Gulf 
States Speech Festival held at Mississippi 
Delta, February 6-7. Superior ratings were 
awarded as follows: Debate — Mississippi 
State College for Women, Memphis State Col- 
lege, Florida State University. Radio speaking 
—Virginia Pace, Mississippi State College for 
Women; Jim Dietz, Memphis State College; 
Dan Anderson, Louisiana State University, 
Men’s Oratory—Jim Dietz, Memphis State 
College. Women’s Oratory—Lenore Loving, 
Mississippi State College for Women; Eva 
Jane Wallis, Memphis State College; Men’s 
extemporaneous speaking— Cecil Jackson, 
Alabama University; John Jones, Memphis 
State College. Woman’s extemporaneous 
speaking — Laura Ann Wilbur, Mississippi 
Southern College; Lauren Fields, Mississippi 
State College for Women. Men’s interpreta- 
tive reading—Tom Evans, Mississippi South- 
ern College; Tom Woods, Florida State 
University. Women’s interpretative reading— 
Ann McIntyre, University of Mississippi; 
Wilbur, Mississippi Southern College; Loving, 
Mississippi State College for Women. After 
dinner speaking—Carl Bentzel, University of 
Alabama; Faser Triplett, University of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Dr. Mary Louise Gehring, director of For- 
ensics at Mississippi Southern College, was 
in charge of the tournament. 


SEATTLE PACIFIC COLLEGE 


Washington Beta held its annual forensic 
tournament January 9-10. Students attending 
-he tournament were trom Western Washing- 
ton College of Education (Zeta), St. Martin’s 
College (Washington Eta), Seattle University, 





Mary Austin Thomas, winner of the Pete Seale 

award for the outstanding debater of 1952 at 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas. 


University of Washington, Pacific University, 
Linfield College (Oregon Alpha), Seattle Pa- 
cific College, Pacific Lutheran College (Wash- 
ington Epsilon), The College of Puget Sound 
(Washington Alpha), and Gonzaga Univer- 
sity. 


ST. MARTIN’S COLLEGE 


Hugh Hafer and Bob Grant, junior debaters 
from Washington Eta, placed first in Senior 
debate at the Seattle Pacific College tourna- 
ment, January 9-10 to become the only un- 
defeated debate team of the 1952-53 season 
in Washington and Oregon. 

Pete Basserman and Gary Grant tied for 
third in the junior division. Other students 
from St. Martin’s attending the SPC tourna- 
ment were Ed and George Doherty, Bob Van 
Sickler, Tom Gayer, Bill Whittaker, Bob 
Omer, and Mike Hankins. 

On November 21-22, Dick Donaldson and 
Hafer won first place in the annual Regional 
Pi Kappa Delta tournament held at Wash- 
ington State College (Gamma). Donaldson 
and Hafer won decisions from Washington 
State, University of Oregon, Willamette Uni- 


versity, and Seattle University. Bob and Gary 
Grant also participated in the Washington 
State College tournament. 


Future plans include attending touraments 
at Linfield College, sponsoring the St. Mar- 
tin’s tournament, and participating in the 
PKD National at Kalamazoo. 

Dick Nelson is forensics coach at St. Mar- 
tin’s. 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Under a new, extensive program of audi- 
ence debating, directed by Dr. Donald C. 
Kleckner, the seventeen varsity debaters at 
Bowling Green State University (Ohio Eta) 
are now presenting debates before communi- 
ty organizations throughout the State. A 
cross-examination type of debate is used for 
these occasions. Also, the debaters are con- 
tinuing their discussion of the pros and cons 
of a compulsory Federal Employment Prac- 
tices Law, as they did in the 54 intercollegiate 
debates the first semester. The teams travelled 
2700 miles during this period. 


OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 


The Seventh Annual Otterbein Invitation- 
al Debate Tourney was held December 13, 
1952. The Ohio Epsilon Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta served as host to the twenty schools 
from Ohio, Michigan, and West Virginia at- 
tending the tournament. After three rounds 
of debate on the national question, President 
J. Gordon Howard of Otterbein College 
awarded the two large trophies to the first 
and second place winners, Ohio Wesleyan and 
Bowling Green State University. A reception 
for all the debaters was held following the 
third round of debate. This was the largest 
tournament since the Invitational was begun 
seven years ago. 


ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


The Illinois State Normal University (Eta) 
debate squad suffered heavy loss by gradua- 
tion at the end of last year. These losses in- 
cluded Marvin Kleinau and Stan Reeves 
special distinction debaters and orators, wh# 
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Peggy Robison, special distinction in oratory and 
debate, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 


finished their debating careers with winning 
percentages in the high 70’s. 

This year’s group of 28 includes two vet- 
erans of last year’s tournament team of eight, 
Marjorie Johnson and Jack Parker, but the 
bulk of the speakers for this season are fresh- 
men and sophomores. 

One team, Johnson and Claussen are un- 
beaten thus far (December 10). This year’s 
schedule includes ten tournaments away from 
home and, of course, hosts at Normal to the 
2lst ISNU Tournament. 

Ralph A. Micken is director of forensics. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 


On Saturday, February 14, Iowa Beta was 
host to debating teams from Iowa and IIli- 
nois in a three-round practice tournament. 
Schools participating were Drake University 
(Iowa Mu), Grinnell, Iowa State, Parsons 
(lowa Zeta), Simpson (Iowa Epsilon), and 
Central. 

Debaters of Central were Alvin Poppen, 
Sylvester Moths, Gerry Punt, Gerry Van 
Houweling, Doris Meerdink, Mary Buwalda, 
and Beulah Roorda. 

Important in forensic news is the oratory 
contest which was entered by Doris Burk- 
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hart, who spoke on safe driving, Buwalda, 
whose topic was parental responsibility, and 
Meerdink, who spoke on the use of alcohol. 
The winner, Burkhart, will represent Central 
at the state tournament and at the national 
PKD. 

Two debate teams competed at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, February 27-28. Next on the de- 
bate agenda was the Iowa state tournament, 
March 13-14, and the climax of the season 
will be the National PKD. Two teams will 
participate in the PKD National. 

Miss Cunera Van Emmerik is director of 
forensics. 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 


Dick Whalen and George Gerner of Wis- 
consin Zeta were members of one of the two 
undefeated debating teams in the Iowa State 
Teachers College tournament, December 12- 
13. The other undefeated team was from 
Drake University (lowa Mu). 

Eau Claire speakers also won honors at the 
“B” tournament held at Wisconsin Delta, Jan- 
uary 17. Norbert Tlachac placed first in after 
dinner speaking; Bill Larson, third in after 
dinner speaking; Donald Mantheii, freshman, 
was the top debater in the tournament, re- 
ceiving 53 of a possible 60 points. 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE 


A debating team from St. Olaf College 
(Minnesota Beta) was undefeated in the “B” 
tournament sponsored by Wisconsin State 
Teachers College at River Falls, January 17. 

The forensic program is under the direction 
of Dr. Theodore F. Nelson. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Four members of Mississippi Gamma trav- 
elled to the Gulf States Speech Festival at 
Mississippi Southern College (Delta) to win 
six superior and one excellent ratings. De- 
bating as a four-member team, Lenore Lov- 
ing, Laurin Fields, Virginia Pace, and Roxie 
McClure received a team rating of superior. 
The affirmative team of Loving and Fields 
was the only undefeated team in the tourna- 
ment. Fields received superior ratings in ex- 
temporaneous speaking and as an individual 
debater; Loving, in original oratory and in- 
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Administration Building at Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois. 


terpretative reading; Pace, in radio speaking: 
and McClure, an excellent in after dinner 
speaking. 

Plans are being completed for the Magnolia 
Speech tournament which is sponsored by the 
Gamma chapter. Barbara Kuykendall, local 
president, is in charge of the tournament. 
Loving, Fields, McClure, and Kuykendall will 
participate in the senior women’s division in 
debate with Pace, Gwendolyn Posey, Mary 
Elizabeth Barrett, and Pat Lacy participating 
in the junior division. 

Patsy Lantrip, Barrett, Jane Morton, and 
Lacy have been pledged to PKD. 

Dr. Harvey Cromwell is director of the 
forensic program. 
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WHEATON COLLEGE 


While touring the southern states under the 
direction of Dr. Clarence L. Nystrom, profes- 
sor and director of speech and forensics, the 
Wheaton College debating team met teams at 
the University of Georgia, and at Emory Uni- 
versity, on February 9 and 10, Florida State 
University on the 11th, Stetson University on 
the 12th, and the University of Florida on 
February 13 


On the return trip they appeared at the 
University of South Carolina, on February 
16, Wake Forest College, North Carolina, the 
17th, and Duke University on February 18. 
Their final debate was held at the United 
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States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, 


| on February 19. 


Enroute, the group held services at the 
Hunter Presbyterian Church at Lexington, 


' Kentucky, on Sunday, February 8. The Rev- 


erend Edward C. Gartrell °45, a Wheaton 
alumnus and a former debater, is pastor of the 
church. While in Florida, they presented a 
demonstration debate for the students of 
Hampden DuBose Academy in Zellwood, and 
on Sunday, February 15, they took charge of 


' all services at the Folkston Methodist Church, 


Folkston, Georgia, where another Wheaton 
alumnus and former debater, the Reverend 
Weyman Cleveland °43, is pastor. 


Members of the Wheaton varsity debating 


| team are Gilbert Bowen, Roger Kvam, Paul 


Riemann, and Eugene Wright. 


Bowen is a senior and a native of Muske- 
gon, Michigan, majoring in speech and his- 
tory. He is president of the Illinois Mu Chap- 
ter of Pi Kappa Delta and station manager of 
the Wheaton College radio station WETN. 
Kvam is a junior from Rochester, Minnesota, 
majoring in political science and is a third 
year debater. He serves as president of the 


| Wheaton College Campus Forum, is a mem- 


ber of Student Government, and vice-pres- 
ident of the Illinois Mu Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta. Riemann, from Meadeville, Pennsyl- 
vania, is a second year debater and a sopho- 
more majoring in philosophy. He served as 
class president during his freshman year and 
is a member of Campus Forum and Student 
Council. Wright, a senior, is from Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and is majoring in history. 
He is also a third year debater and serves as 
chairman of the Big Brother organization. He 
is a member of the Knights Literary society 
and debate manager for the local chapter of 
Pi Kappa Delta. 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


Alabama Gamma held its annual Azalea 
Debate tournament February 12-14. Fourteen 
teams from nine states participated in the 
tournament, and enjoyed tours through the 
many beautiful azalea gardens in Mobile. 
Notre Dame University placed first, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute was second, and the 
University of Alabama, third. 


John T. Walsh, S.J. is coach of debate at 
Spring Hill and director of the tournament. 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-one colleges and universities from 
five states entered 98 debate teams, 97 ex- 
temporaneous speakers, and 63 orators in the 
17th annual Baylor Forensic tournament, 
February 6-7, sponsored by Texas Iota under 
the direction of Professor Glenn R. Capp, 
Chairman of the Speech Department. 

First, second, and third place winners are 
as follows: 


Oratory 


Senior men—Bill Brice, Southern Methodist; Tom 
Hall, Louisiana College (Alpha) .; Lester Rob- 
bins, Baylor. 


Junior men—Joe Cannon, North Texas State 
(Eta).; Bernie Burris, Houston U.; Charles 
Stagg, Louisiana College. 


Senior women—Phyllis Bunker, Kansas South- 
western College (Delta); Jo Ann Durham, 
Louisiana Tech (Delta); Peggy Robison, 
Louisiana Tech. 


Junior women—Alice McCrary, Mary Hardin- 
Baylor (Texas Epsilon); Pat Thebedraux, 
Houston U.; Beth Duber, Southwest Louisiana 
Institute (Gamma). 


Extemporaneous Speaking 


Senior men—Tom Hall, Louisiana College; Bill 
Kilgarlin, Houston U.; John Bagalay, Baylor, 
and Bill Brice, Southern Methodist. 


Junior men—Ky Ewing, Baylor, and John Mor- 
rison, New Mexico U.; Charles Stagg, Louisiana 
College; Chester Newland, North Texas State. 

Senior women—Dolores Kosberg, Southern Meth- 
odist: Peggy Robison, Louisiana Tech; Phyllis 
Bunker and Jo Ann Huffman, Kansas South- 
western College, and Billie Walker, Houston U. 


Junior women—Sherry McGaughey, Baylor; Beth 
Dubus, Southwest Louisiana Institute; Ann 
Barnett, Southern Methodist and Jane Seeley, 
Oklahoma Southeastern (Theta). 


Debate 


Senior womer—Kansas Southwestern College 
(Bunker and Huffman) ; Louisiana College (Pat 
Brister and Allene Shirley). 

Junior women—Baylor (Sydney Billingsley and 
McGaughey); Texas A. & I. (Carol Alsup and 
Ann Garner). 

Senior men—Southern Methodist (Brice and Jim 


Whittelay) ; Texas Midwestern University (Jim 
Cash and Eddie Smith). 


Junior men—Baylor (Donald Howell and Ewing) ; 
New Mexico U. (Morrison and Don Wright). 











AND SO, WE WONDER... 


CLARENCE F, MEYER, Augustana College 


I wish I had some whimsical little story to 
share with you. I wish we had more time in 
our day—you and I—to think and to dream. I 
wish that, during the last war, a boy I played 
football with in high school wouldn’t have had 
to die on the beach of a tiny island in the South 
Pacific—a little island with a name I could 
never pronounce and can’t even remember 
now. Oh... because I’m human, I wish many 
things. 

But, I haven’t a whimsical little story to tell. 
All I have are the things that I know I believe 
and feel someplace inside. 

At odd moments in the night . . . we sit in 
the quietness of our own hearts—you and I— 
and we look at the broken pieces of shattered 
dreams. And sometimes, we wonder where 
it’s all going to end. Today, every man is be- 
ginning to wonder . . . beginning to wonder 
about how soon he might be blown up. Today 

_—you and I—are forced to contend with the 
agressive threat of communism and what it 
means to our way of thinking and to our way 
of living. All round us there is panic, and fear, 
and hate, and confusion. And so, we wonder 
what we should do. 

It was just a few, short years ago that we 
fought a war because we say we do not be- 
lieve in slavery, and tyranny, and injustice. 
The years since that war have moved quickly 
by. The sun has shone on green, grassy hills, 
and we have laughed, and we have bought 
television sets. Yet, at night, we have been 
restless in our dreams. We have been “crying 
peace, but all along we knew we had no 
peace.” And again, we have wondered what 
we should do. 

When the declarations at Yalta and Pots- 
dam were violated and when the list of broken 
agreements in Germany reached such propor- 
tions that Eastern Germany became little 
more than a Russian police state, we were 
anxious and confused. But we remembered 
the way the bombs fell on Coventry and the 
way the steel kicked up the dirt along the 
banks of the Ruhr Rive: and we were tired 
and wanted no more war. We placed our hopes 

with the United Nations. 
In the United Nations we tried appeasement 
and compromise. Yet, always there are the 
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violated agreements, the vetoed efforts, and 
the broken promises. And we are frightened 
—you and I. We try to cooperate, we look for 
common ground, but each time we end up by 
compromising not only our genius but our 
heritage, our traditions, our ideals. And this is 
where we are today. Again, we desperately 
wonder what we should do. 

Now this much must be clear. If we would 
not lose forever our dream of freedom for all 
“humankind,” we must come to recognize the 
dangers of compromise. For if we continue to 
compromise with despotism we sacrifice not 
only our native convictions, but what is still 
more tragic we don’t even hear the articulate 
whisper of the voice within—that voice which 
must recurrently be the governing principle 
of a democracy. 

The inner voice of the Nation, as the inner 
voice of a man, must be the voice of con- 
science— a moral Law which is higher than 
the laws of man—an intangible law to which 
each man must someday answer. And when 
a man or a nation compromises with con- 
science, the moral Law is broken. Honor, self- 
respect, and justice are lost; the capacity to 
understand the right from the wrong is for- 
feited; and the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages is made a laughing stock. All that is left 
is a sad little chapter in somebody’s history 
book recording what happens when we com- 
promise with “what we know to be wrong 
with only the wistful hope that what is wrong 
will eventually right itself,” 

We believe in God and in the idea of hu- 
man freedom and political equality. Our be- 
liefs are in direct contrast to communism 
whose system has left God and his Law of 
life behind and opposes individual freedom 
and the freedom of other nations. Then if we 
believe, as we say we do, in a fundamental 
law of conscience which no man and no na- 
tion can forever ignore; we can not compro- 
mise our ideals with those of communism. 

So then .. . what should we do? I walk 
through the hours of each day and listen to 
the thoughts of men. Always there is bewil- 
derment. I know that I haven’t the answers. 
But I do know that I believe a man must live 
by the counsel of his inner voice. If he com- 
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promises with his moral beliefs he is rejecting 
them and can not call them his own. And if 
a man does not respect the cries of his con- 
science and has no beliefs he thinks eternally 
good .. . he is alone in a terrifying world 
We can not compromise with the cry of the 
conscience. Unless Democracy has a higher 
ethic than communism, it hasn’t the elements 
of survival. 

It may be then, that if we love freedom- 
as we say we do; perhaps, we shall have to 
unleash the weapons of “modern savagery.” 
I hope there will be another way. My inner 
voice is not calling for war and we must see 
to it that the voice of the nation is not calling 
for war. What does it profit a way of life, if 
to perpetuate itself, it must bomb competing 
doctrines into oblivion? If this drastic deci- 
sion is forced upon us, we will answer with 
faith and with courage. 

But, perchance, might there not be another 
way? Since the Russian leaders respect force, 
our military power must be strong. Even more 
important, however, is the renewing and the 
rebuilding of our moral and political strength. 
We should remember that along with our 
freedoms has come a responsibility—a respon- 
sibility of improving the application of demo- 
cratic principles to our common, every-day 
life. In every sphere, we can demonstrate 
democracy in convincing fashion—from local 
injustice to national politics. We can help 
other nations—not in the spirit of dollar di- 
plomacy, but in sincerity and honest friend- 
ship. If the strength and the justice of 
democracy can be demonstrated in persua- 
sive action . . . if then, we can demonstrate 
that democracy actually works . . . and if we 
can convince the Soviet peoples that the goal 
of the West is peace not conquest, it is not 
improbable to reason that democracy, both as 
an idea and an ideal, might penetrate even 
the defiant walls of the iron curtain. Then 
freedom could be extended — not through 
forcible coercion —- but through convincing 
persuasion. 

Our warfare must be fought on the battle- 
ground of behavior; our weapons are the 
implements of the Spirit rather than the flesh 
And that gentle, positive nudging demands a 
force, an army, and a government that is just 
as much concerned with coaxing as with 
clubbing. 

And so we wonder what lies hidden in the 
secret reaches of to-morrow. But the winter 
is passing; if we're vigilant-. you and I—we'll 
find our answers in the fresh, clean sunshine 
of the coming spring 
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THE PRICE OF THE BEST 


Guy VANDER JAQT, Hope College 


When I was still in short pants I had an 
extra big case of hero-worship. I was a vir- 
tual puppy-dog to a fellow who was then in 
high school. His name was Donald Feury. 
Don had the patience of Job, for I was on his 
heels from morning until night. And what- 
ever Don did, I wanted to do. And whatever 
Don said, I said. He had a favorite saying, 
however, that I couldn’t swallow: “Guy, you 
can have whatever you want, if you want it 
badly enough. Take it, but pay for it. The 
price of the best—is all the rest.” 

Since those early years, I have come to 
realize the soaring heights that can be at- 
tained when a person wants the best enough 
to sacrifice “all the rest.” I think of Fritz 
Kreisler, a mediocre musician as a youth, 
willing to sacrifice “all the rest” to become the 
finest violinist in the concert halls today. Or 
I think of George Kell, the All-Star third 
baseman of the Detroit Tigers. Kell refused 
to call it “quits” after being told he didn’t 
have the “stuff” to make the high-school 
team. Instead, with a stubborn determination, 
he spent hours of sweating practice under a 
sweltering sun and inched his way up the 
ladder of baseball immortality. I imagine that 
every young fellow has dreamed of stepping 
up to bat in the last half of the ninth and win- 
ning the crucial game with a mighty blast into 
the center-field bleachers. But only rarely 
does a man like George Kell come along who 
is willing to pay the price of making that 
dream come true. It’s one thing to make easy 
idealistic choices about what we'd like to 
have but a completely different matter to be 
willing to pay the price of their fulfillment 
Today, it’s one thing for the nations of the 
world to proclaim, “We want peace!” But to 
pay the price of realizing that age-old dream, 
that’s something else again. After World War 
II, the world glibly chose the pearl of peace 
but promptly forgot that it was a pearl of 
great price. 

Today our emphasis is all wrong. We are far 
more deeply concerned with how to win a 
war if and when it comes than how to win 
peace now while it’s still precariously here! 
It is my belief that we shall never attain peace 
until we are willing to spend more, in time 
and talent, in energy and effort, in men and 
money, toward securing peace than we have 
been willing to spend toward winning the war. 

Many Americans are saying today, like the 
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wild west heroes of moviedom, “This world’s 
just not big enough for both of us.” Fatalistic- 
ally, these people assume that war is inevi- 
table! They argue that Russia’s present 
aggressive attitude is not likely to be altered 
by anything we do! Nonsense! Human nature 
is not static. It is dynamic, constantly chang- 
ing. A communist is not a block of granite, 
unmoving and unwavering. Stalin’s commu- 
nism is not Trotsky’s communism, nor even 
Lenin’s. Witness, too, the defection of Yugo- 
slavia! In World War II, because it was to 
the best interests of both Russia and the 
United States, we cooperated to stop the Nazi 
war machine. Today it is to the best interests 
of humanity to stop the devastating conse- 
quences of another war. A blind man can see 
that! War preparation, standing by itself, is 
not the road to peace. Our planning to sur- 
vive an atomic attack, important as it is, must 
never overshadow the far more important 
task of preventing one. In short, we desper- 
ately need a bold gigantic peace offensive, 
one which fires our imagination, captures our 
enthusiasm, enlists our loyalty, and _ rests 
upon a confident conviction that peace is pos- 
sible in a world where God has meant good 
for his creation. 

Perhaps you ask, just what concrete action 
such an offensive would assume. Let me brief- 
ly suggest a few areas into which our efforts 
might be directed. 

Remembering that we are not likely to 
have peace or presperity on this planet until 
everybody else has them too, we should un- 
dertake a liberalized immigration policy able 
to cope with the problem of the world’s sixty- 
million refugees; in an effort to ease the 
hunger of three-quarters of the world’s pop- 
ulation, we should put our surplus produce 
into empty stomachs instead of empty bins. 
Our all-out grand peace offensive should help 
other people to help themselves, something 
on the order of Senator Brian McMahon's 
proposal totaling more than $50,000,000 over 
a ten-year period. Expenditures for plows, 
tractors, fertilizer factories, roads and hos- 
pitals would be immeasurable assets in our 
struggle for peace. 

But you say, “Whew! This is breath-tak- 
ing!” Ah, it is. But can anything less win the 
battle of peace? Remember peace has a price- 
tag on it! It costs! Twice in one generation 
we've been willing to sacrifice “all the rest” 
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to win a war and seem reconciled to doing so 
again. Let us now match and over-match 
these efforts in a far greater struggle—the 
cause of peace. 

Idealistic? Yes. Impractical? Perhaps. But 
no more so than a mediocre musician be- 
coming a violin virtuoso, a fourth-string third 
baseman becoming an All-Star big leaguer. 
In winning our independence, in establishing 
a government by the people, in pushing west- 
ward, in building, expanding and growing, a 
cynical, unbelieving, skeptical world first said 
of our fledgling republic, “You can’t!” But 
this great nation with its people united in 
a common fundamental faith has answered 
“We can.” .. . And we did! Someday, some- 
where a nation is going to be willing to say 
that about peace, and be willing to lead, to 
struggle, to sacrifice, and to be heroes for 
that cause. I covet that place of honor for 
our beloved land and for this, our generation. 

One forgettable scene coming out of World 
War II demonstrated what a “we must, we 
can, we will” attitude can accomplish. In the 
great island-hopping campaign of the Pa- 
cific, the tiny island of Tarawa barred our 
relentless push toward the heart of Japan. 
Because of a reef 300 yards offshore, it was 
necessary for invaders to wade with their 
heads barely peeping above the water-line. 
But the island’s key position made her in- 
dispensable to American victory. A group of 
hardened leather necks determined: “If we 
must, we can; and we will take Tarawa.” 

The night was cool but the Marine uniforms 
were soaked with sweat as the landing barges 
inched their way to the treacherous shore. 
The enemy were waiting, machine-guns 
poised, and the Americans knew it. We shall 
never forget the ineffable heroism that drove 
the home-loving marines into the rain of 
deadly bullets. Wave after wave slipped into 
the icy water, straight into one of the bloodi- 
est slaughters of the war until somehow a 
handful had miraculously gained the shore. 
The rest is history; when night fell, an Amer- 
ican flag flew over the island labeled, “Un- 
conquerable.” 

The list of heroes who gave their lives that 
day is a long one. But for me, one name looms 
forth in painful reality. For one of them was 
my boyhood hero, Don Feury. I can almost 
see his steel-grey eyes boring deep into my 
soul as he says, “See, Guy, you can take 
what you want if you want it badly enough.” 
Today I fancy Don and his comrades waiting 
on the other shore, waiting for us, the soldiers 
of peace to match their heroism, fully re- 
solved that all the rest is the price of the best. 
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Omicron—McPherson College, McPherson 
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Alpha—Georgetown College, Georgetown 
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Alpha—Louisiana College, Pineville 

Beta—Centenary College, Shreveport 

Delta—Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
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Epsilon—Michigan State Normal College, 
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MAINE 
Beta—University of Maine, Orono 
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Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 
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Epsilon—Michigan State Normal College, 
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Eta—University of Detroit, Detroit 
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Peter 
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Epsilon—College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
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Theta—St. Mary's College, Winona 
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Beta—Mississippi State College, State Col- 
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Gamma—HMississippi State 
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Delta—Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
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Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton 
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Zeta—Culver-Stockton College, Canton 

Eta—Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg 

Theta—N. E. Missouri State College, Kirks- 
ville 

Iota—Southeastern State College, Cape 
Girardeau 

Lambda—Missouri Valley College, Marshall 

Mu—tTarkio College, Tarkio 

Nu—Drury College, Springfield 

Xi—Rockhurst College, Kansas City 

Omicron—St. Louis University, St. Louis 
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Beta-—Montana State College, Bozeman 
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Lincoln 
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Zeta—State Teachers College, Kearney 
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lota—State Teachers College, Wayne 
Kappa—Midland College, Fremont 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Alpha—North Carolina State 
Raleigh 
Beta—Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 
Delta—Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
Epsilon—Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone 
OHIO 
Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 
Beta-——Heidelberg College, Tiffin 
Gamma—Hiram College, Hiram 
Delta—University of Akron, Akron 
Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville 
Zeta——Marietta College, Marietta 
Eta—Bowling Green State 
Bowling Green 
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I Won’t Marry My G. I_—He Is 


Going to Korea 


BEVERLY CROWLEY, Idaho State College 


I’m in love! My fellow has asked me to 
marry him, but my answer is no. I will not 
marry him or any G. I. going to Korea. The 
chances of happiness for two young people 
who are to be separated soon after marriage 
are very slim. I’m not speaking of the im- 
mediate happiness in those first few weeks or 
months—but of future happiness. It’s the fu- 
ture or tomorrow that counts. And we can 
only acquire it for that tomorrow through 
the foundation we build for it today. 

These thoughts kept racing through my 
mind when I came face to face with the real- 
ization that my G. I. was leaving soon for 
overseas: Am I really in love? Or is it a 
feeling of patriotism in wanting to make him 
happy before he leaves? I may never see him 
again. What is best for us both? Ours would 
be a war marriage; I would be a war bride. 
What is best for us both? What’s the matter 
with the world anyway? It’s destroyed every 
hope I’ve ever felt, every plan I’ve made. 
What’s the use anymore? 

We are faced with an unstable world in 
which peace seems unreachable. My brother 
wants to be a doctor. He is faced with com- 
pulsory military training when he graduates 
from high school, not college. My fellow wants 
to be an Architect. His deferment was can- 
celled. Now he’s going to Korea. The woman 
of today wants to look forward to security. 
It’s no wonder we all want to get married. 
The word itself sounds secure and reliable at 
this time. Someone to love, to lean on, to 
share your problems with. 

But will marriage solve all the young peo- 
ple’s problems right now, particularly for 
those who are faced with their loved ones 
leaving soon for Korea? I say no! And I’m 
one of those young people whose loved one is 
leaving. In spite of emotion, we must sit down 
and think things out before we make any 
moves. Life is like a game of chess—either 
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you benefit by past mistakes or you'll keep 
making the same wrong moves over and over 
again, and never come out a winner. The sit- 
uation today is the same as it was during the 
last two wars. The same insecurity and want- 
ing to be married before a G. I. goes over. And 
too many mistakes were made. Forty per cent 
of the war brides during World War I were 
divorced between 1918 and 1920. At the end 
of the last war one out of three of the war 
marriages were dissolved. “And experts pre- 
dict that one million of the World War II mar- 
riages or two out of three will end in divorce.” 

Why? I keep asking myself, couldn’t two- 
thirds of those marriages make it? It seems 
that separation had a lot to do with it. “Some 
psychologists believe that it takes two or 
three years of intimate association after the 
marriage ceremony before newlyweds actual- 
ly know each other as husbands and wives.” 
What half way chance did those couples have 
who had been married long enough to have 
their first wrangles, but not long enough to 
form a strong bond of companionship. “Sep- 
aration in peacetime has proven to be the 
greatest single strain that can be put on mar- 
riages.” The result was that they parted very 
much in love, and came back together com- 
plete strangers who couldn't get reacquainted. 
Then there was the disillusionment factor. 
Two people who are apart build each other 
up to more than they actually are. 

There were too many G. I.’s in the last war 
who goggled at their wive’s picture day and 
night and argued over how beautiful and per- 
fect she was. When they got home they pre- 
ferred their 2x4 pin-ups to the real thing. Or 
maybe she preferred her pin-up husband and 
walked out on him. Oh sure, there were some 
who withstood the shock of strangeness and 
disappointment, but then economic troubles 
came along—the wife didn’t want to stay 
home after being independent, or the hus- 
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band couldn’t find a job. There were housing 
shortages and in-law troubles, higher taxes 
and less dollar value. These situations caused 
divorces. 

There were other reasons, other mistakes 
that caused these two out of three breakups, 
but there are special ones that apply to me. 
We'll be separated soon after our marriage; 
I love him so much maybe I'll idealize him 
and when he comes home be disillusioned. 

It would break my heart to have him dis- 
appointed in me—could our marriage take it? 
Don’t get me wrong—we’re not afraid to face 
reality. We just don’t want to make any mis- 
takes that were made in the last two wars. 
We're deeply in love and feel our marriage 
would work if we were married right now. 
But so did thousands of other people in the 
last war feel the same way. Who are we to 
set ourselves up as exceptions. 


I have been asked this question over and 
over again: “What if he were killed? You'd 
never forgive yourself for not marrying him 
for those few months of happiness.” Those 
people are assuming that you can’t have hap- 
piness till you’re married. Two people who 
are in love can be happy in the love they 
have for each other. But if he were killed, 
wouldn’t you at least have a part of him if 
you had a child? Who am I to set myself up 
so selfishly that I want a child in case my 
husband were killed, for my own motives? 
That baby would have to be brought up 
fatherless in society. A baby, yes! I want lots 
of them but I want him with me to help bring 
them up. It’s better to wait. Death is whisper- 
ing in our ears, but marriage would not solve 
our problems. 


Yes, I’m in love. My fellow has asked me 
to marry him, but I told him no. It hurt to 
say no. He is a G. I. He is going overseas. He 
knows why I gave the answer I did. We love 
and respect each other enough to wait till he 
comes home before we plan our marriage. We 
want it to last and will take no chances. We 
owe that much to our children and ourselves. 
We want a lasting peace and security in the 
future to come—not only for ourselves but 
for the whole world. We want it so badly that 
we're going to wait. There have been too many 
mistakes in the past. 

And so, I said “no.” 
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Beta—Lewis and Clark College, Portland 
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Zeta—Middle Tennessee State College, 
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Eta—University of the South, Sewanee 


TEXAS 


Beta—Trinity University, San Antonio 
Gamma—-E. Texas S. T. C., Commerce 
Delta—Howard-Payne College, Brownwood 
Epsilon—Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Bel- 
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Zeta—Texas Christian 
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Eta—North Texas State College, Denton 
ae University, Abi- 
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Iota—Baylor University, Waco 
Kappa—Sam Houston S. T. C., Huntsville 
Lambda—Southwestern Texas State Teach- 
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WASHINGTON 
Alpha—cCollege of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Beta—Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 
Gamma—State College of Washington, 
Pullman 
Delta—Whitworth College, Spokane 
Epsilon—Pacific Lutheran, Parkland 
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cation, Bellingham 
Eta—St. Martin's College, Olympia 
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Epsilon—State College, Whitewater 
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A SURVEY OF COLLEGIATE FORENSIC PROGRAMS 


A preliminary survey based on 70 collegiate forensic programs prepared by the 


American Forensic Association reports the following data for 1951-52: 


High 

a ee ee eee $10,000 
Estimated budget needed for best possible 

a a ee ae ae ae . « . $12,000 
Number of intercollegiate debates . ..... . 403 
Number of debaters participating in 

intercollegiate debates... . 1... ++. 182 
Number of audience debates ......... 80 
Number of debaters participating in 

ee ee ee eee ee 50 
Number of debaters participating in 

intercollegiate tournaments . ......+.- 170 
Number of debates in intercollegiate tournaments . 360 
Number of tournaments in which a 

college participated ........ ka wee 16 
Number of home-and-home debates ..... . 101* 
Number of college discussion events sponsored . . 12 


Low 


$100 


$400 


Average 


$1,312 


$2,246 


143 


27 


23 


107 


*Next highest number was 60. Both of these colleges were in the East. The highest figure outside the East 


was 12 
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PRICE LIST 


PI KAPPA DELTA KEYS 


Large or Fob size, including pearls or amethysts.......... $ 4.25 
Small or Lavaliere size, with pearls or amethysts......... 3.50 
Miniature (key-pin), with pearls or amethysts........... 3.00 


Add to the above prices the following charges for other jewels and attachments 
I 5 Se hs uti aac Aaa sha wena a> bonten da willbe 


I MUI Gab eo kv cdndsee aa vcesaunee caswheanss etal 00 
a TIED 5 ceens anne adendhe de resas eek 00 
NED Bib in don re snes ne edeapea hewn weneawweinen 1.00 
Diamonds, each 
SE AAS yh. hed die od iad SAR RENO ReaD eee Ree eee 10.00 
NE hak Pew ned eekdt nab ee dew tes kbcadeaeeweueaane 8.00 
Se I I ois 8 i sheave bes ceewesinnes 3.50 
White Gold (worn by Social Distinction members only).... 1.00 
Pin Attachment with clasp for large or small keys......... 1.00 
Guard chain for pin attachment ..................000005 00 
Guard chain with gold initial pin (chapter Greek letter)... 1.50 
Add to all prices above 
I SO, BOP ID a oi ivan knee cheese ve ckndaee seeks 50 
Charge for changing jewels in old keys .................. 50 
Federal and state taxes on all items except handling charge 
and jewel changing charge ................0. 00 eee 22% 
ALLOWANCES 
Gold in yellow gold keys exchanged for white gold 
rr ire 1.50 
Co Pe eS ee err re CT eT Ce Er OT. 1.00 


Full value on rubies, sapphires, turquoises, and emeralds 
exchanged for new jewels or white gold key 
Jeweling of various degrees and orders 


Degrees 
WIE osc nvdnciwess crn ekannecdaenersebebnbeeeen ruby eye 
PE VL tavrusvernsenseeRinisucheenmerauads amethyst eye 
Po ae naa ck a5 oe Le eke pene eee emerald eye 
NS SPOON isis ccc dince weeds ceeweteneons diamond eye 
Orders 
ON ps0 iri viene heard cveneerar bane eeeerEbese ne ruby circle 
cs os. xc oid ond pe NORA RR OAL ee SATE SH pearl circle 
RNIN lode aide Wb 0 eK MLM a ES emerald circle 
Honorary membership .........................Sapphire circle 
ee rE errr ere rr rrr re rrr turquoise circle 
Se NN set iets eh ac ceeds eee Rea diamond circle 


Address all key orders to the National secretary, S. R. Toussaint, 
1713 Glenmere Blvd., Greeley, Colorado. 











